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Wilfrid and Wilfrith, Alfred and Aldfrith and Alfwold, ^th- 
elheard and iEthelhard. Bede's iEbba becomes Ebba, and 
Paulinus has taken to himself a second "1," we know not 
whence. Aldhelm, who writes his name always with "Aid," 
appears here with an "Eald," Edwin, whose name Bede 
spells Eduin and iEduini, appears here as Eadwine and Eg- 
bert as Ecgberht. Some names are latinized, some are served 
up in their native undress Saxon, and a few, among them 
Mainz, are strictly modern. All we have a right to ask is 
consistency, but that jewel shines by its absence here. We 
have noticed but a single misprint in the volume. On page 
261, "same interesting English," should read, "same interest 
in English." On page 226 a note has been omitted. 

The book is provided with a map of England purporting 
to show the monastic foundations recorded before the death 
of Bede. There are thirty-seven places thus recorded on 
this map, among them Croyland, of which there is no au- 
thentic trace before 757, Bury St. Edmund's and Waltham, 
which were both certainly later than Alfred. But the sins 
of omission are much more serious, for lists in our possession 
show authentic records of not less than fifty-nine, and possi- 
bly 'several more houses founded before 735 that do not ap- 
pear on this map at all. Among these we will cite only Bar- 
row, Bath, St. Bees, Bredon, Cnobheresburg, Coquet, Dacre, 
Ikanho, Sheppey, Wenlock, Wotton, and York. It must 
be remembered, too, that of the thirty-four houses which 
figure of right on this map, all were not in existence at 
any one time, but that in some cases the abandonment of 
one was the means of founding another. We must reserve, 
however, the subject of Early English monastic foundations 
for fuller discussion on another occasion. 

B. W. W. 



Christian Ethics. By Newman Smyth. New York, Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 1892. 

THERE is a primary necessity laid upon Christianity to 
present rightly its claim upon the control of human life. 
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This necessity has produced the work before us, and will 
produce many more like it. We have a guarantee of its 
character and value, not only in the well-known name of its 
author, but in the fact that it comes second (after a volume 
by Professor Driver of Oxford) in the series of publications of 
"The International Theological Library," now appearing 
under the editorship of Dr. Charles A. Briggs, of this coun- 
try, and Dr. S. D. F. Salmond, of Scotland. This Library 
undertakes to give, and no doubt will give, the very latest 
and best results of Theological Science, and cover the whole 
field of Christian Theology. The present method of writing 
in series and by appointment, doubtless has the disadvantage 
of bringing into the world many books that would not oth- 
erwise have been written, books written to order and lacking 
the inspiration and life of a more personal production. A 
man ought to be moved from above to write, or at any rate 
from within, and not from without himself. The very great 
books come like the lightning out of heaven, and not in obe- 
dience to the adjustments of human machinery. This, how- 
ever, is no machine-made book. Its very thoroughness, or- 
derliness, and completeness might at first produce such an 
impression; a man is inspired to say something, not every- 
thing that can be said upon a subject. But an examination 
will quickly dispel any such prejudice in this case. The book 
is not only learned, conscientious, and complete, but it is full 
of sincerity and of sympathy with its great subject, to which 
it gives every evidence of a life-long devotion. The very 
merits of it, however, as well as the length to which our re- 
marks might easily run, will preclude anything more than a 
mere reference to its method and contents. 

The essential difference between secular and Christian 
ethics lies, of course, in the difference of their ideals of con- 
duct. They are based upon wholly different conceptions of 
human life and destiny, and propose, therefore, wholly differ- 
ent ends of action. The first treats man as from the earth 
and for the earth. As between the two it distinctly elects 
to prefer worldliness to what it has, in retaliation, called other- 
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worldliness. And as between the two worlds, if they are 
mutually exclusive, and if service of one is destructive of 
service of the other, the secularist choice might seem the 
rational and right one. Our place and our work and our duty 
are manifestly here, and to turn our backs upon where we 
are and undertake to be and act somewhere else where we are 
not, very naturally appears false as well as foolish conduct. 
The secular theory, too, of life may rest upon not at all a 
low, but a very high ideal of what life ought to be. The 
classical standard, for example, as scientifically presented by 
Aristotle, though we think not the highest, is yet a very high 
one. Yet L,otze says of it: "To antiquity man appeared 
without any manifest attachment to a coherent system trans- 
cending his earthly life, pre-eminently as a creature of na- 
ture." The older Hebrew conception of life, religious as it 
was, rested upon no knowledge of any other life than this 
life. Hebrezvs, chap, xi., proves that it implied more, but it 
did not consciously mean more. As between an other-world- 
liness that would ignore and neglect this one, and a this- 
worldliness that ignores the other, let us admit that the 
secularist has a strong case in favor of the latter. But does 
the issue stand so in any true conception of Christianity? 
St. Paul tells us that "there is a natural and there is a spir- 
itual," and certainly both are included in his scheme of 
thought and life. St. John reminds us that if we have not 
first loved our brother whom we have seen, it is impossible 
to love God whom we have not seen. There is no contra- 
diction between the true natural and the true spiritual. 
Each is realized and fulfilled for us only in and through the 
other. The world and the worldliness which Christianity 
condemns are only what, in the true interest of life and con- 
duct, we ought to condemn; as the flesh which it bids us 
mortify is only what in our nature we need, for any true self- 
realization, to mortify. The fact that there is a false mysti- 
cism and asceticism in many forms of religion does not prove 
that there is not a true religion in which there is a right kind 
and amount of mysticism and asceticism. 
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Dr. Smyth's book is necessarily a study of the Christian 
Ideal of Life and Conduct. It divides itself into two parts, 
of which the first is an exhaustive analysis of the Ideal (1) 
in its contents, (2) in its historical realizations in the Person 
of Christ, (3) in the various forms in which it is to be prac- 
tically realized in humanity. The second part deals in detail 
with Christian duties and closes with a discussion of the 
Christian moral motive power. We commend the book as 
the latest, and probably the best, scientific discussion of the 
greatest and most important of all subjects. 



Introduction to Physiological Psychology. By Dr. Theodor Ziehen, Pro- 
fessor in Jena ; Translated by C. C. Van Liew and Dr. Otto Beyer. Lon- 
don : Swan, Sonnenschein & Co. New -York: Macmillan & Co. 1892. 
i2rao, pp. 284. 

This work is chiefly valuable as a statement of the posi- 
tion of the most advanced wing of the evolutionists in psy- 
chology. It is an effort to explain the phenomena of the 
"self" while denying that there is really any self to explain, 
to account for the facts of consciousness without admitting 
that there is any conscious subject. The "ego" with Pro- 
fessor Ziehen is purely factitious — it is merely "a peculiar 
complex of associated images of memory." He recognizes 
the "empirical ego," indeed, but finds no place for the "pure 
ego." He says (p. 218): "The reflective person, of course, 
reduces this complexity of the ego-idea to relative simplicity 
by placing his own ego, as subject of his sensations, ideas 
and motions, over against all objects and other egos of the 
external world. To be sure, this simplification of the ego- 
idea by placing it as subject in opposition to the rest of the 
world as object, has a deep foundation in epistemology ; but 
regarded purely in the light of psychology, this simple ego 
is but a theoretical fiction. Empirical psychology recognizes 
only that complex ego whose chief characteristic features we 
have just briefly described." 

This is to be strictly scientific and empirical! But how is 



